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Abstract: Looping is the practice in which a teacher instructs the 
same group of students for at least two school years, following 
them from one grade level tothenext. Oncea "loop"oftwoor more 
years is completed, the teacher may start a new loop teaching a 
new group of students. This evaluation study of the practice of 
loopi ng i n a I arge urban school system was i ntended to expl ore its 
effect on student instructional outcomes, attendance, and reten- 
tion rates, as well as to assess principals' and teachers' reactions 
to looping. The results indicated that, with respect to academic 
achievement, the Looping Sample outperformed their counter- 
parts in the Matching Sample. Looping had a positive effect on 
student attendance and students in the Looping Sample had a 
significantly greater chance of being promoted to the next grade 
I evel .Principalsand teach ers were i n h i gh agreement t h at I oopi ng 
had a positive effect on student learning in their schools. 
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of students for at least two school years, foil owing them from one grade 
level to the next. Once a "loop" of two or more years is completed, the 
teacher may start a new loop teaching a new group of students. The 
practice of looping has been described under various names, including 
teacher rotation, family-stylelearning, student-teacher progression, and 
multiyear instruction. 

Loopi ng has been employed i n education for someti me. Rudolf Stei ner 
founded the Waldorf Schools in Germany in the early 1900s on the notion 
that students would benefit from a lasting relationship with a teacher. In 
Waldorf Schools, teachers remai ned with thei r studentsduri nggradesone 
through eight. This practice continues today in the Waldorf Schools that 
have expanded to many countries around the world. Currently, in Ger- 
many, studentsandteachersgenerally stay together i n grades onethrough 
four (Northeast and Islands Regional Educational Laboratory at Brown 
University, 1997). Looping is also practiced in other countries, including 
Israel, Sweden, andj apan. In these countries, looping is used by many 
schools in elementary grades. Modified versions of multi-year teacher- 
student rel ati onshi ps are i n pi ace i n secondary grades as wel I (G rant et al . 
as cited in Little and Little, 2001). Preschools in Italy successfully use a 
three-year teacher-students assignment model (Palestis, 1994). 

In the United States, Deborah Meier, a well-known New York City 
educator and author, began using looping in 1974. She reasoned that 
teachers and students needed to become wel I -acquainted with one 
another in order to achieve necessary levelsof communication that would 
support learning. Meier considers looping important in providing teach- 
ers and students with an opportunity toget to know each other very wel I 
(Goldberg, 1991). Deborah J acoby, another looping practitioner and 
supporter, descri bestheti mesaved on theassessment of ski I Is, i ncr eased 
ability to utilize the children's known strengths and talents in a style 
consistent over two years, and trusting relationships built with students 
and parents as some advantages of loopi ng (J acoby, 1994). 

The literature on looping reports many benefits of this practice. 
Loopi ng al I ows teachers to save ti me at the begi nningofthe second year 
oftheloop by makingunnecessarytheusual transitional period typically 
spent on getting acquainted with new students as well as setting 
classroom rules, expectations, andstandards.Theti mesaved is virtually 
identical togainingan extra month ofteaching/learningtimeduringthe 
second year oftheloop (Burke, 1996; Black, 2000). 

Moreover, research indicates that looping gives children more time 
to build relationships essential to learning and aids in the development 
of social skills(Checkley, 1995), reduces anxiety experienced by students 
when they go from one grade level tothe next (Grant &J ohnson, 1995), 
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and improves student confidenceand parent-teacher relationships (Little 
& D acus, 1999) . T eachers i n I oopi ng cl asses devel op a cl oser rel at i onsh i p 
with students’ parents (Rasmussen, 1998) and the practice of looping 
positively affects parents’ attitudestowardtheeducational environment 
(Nichols & Nichols, 2002). There is evidence that looping may serve to 
improve overall elementary school climate (Black, 2000). 

Concomitantly, the literature on looping indicates some potential 
disadvantages of looping. If theteacher is not familiar with thecurricu- 
lum of the second year of the loop, the valuable instructional time may 
be lost. There can be a mismatch between teaching style and a child’s 
learning style. Going forward with this mismatch for more than one 
school year is bad for both theteacher and the student. With looping, a 
student may have to be taught by an instructor who is not very strong in 
a particular subject area for morethan oneyear (Vann, 1997). Others who 
havestudied I oopi ng suggest that some of thesedrawbacksof I oopi ng may 
prove to be advantages. Chapman (1999) states that the problems 
concerning teacher/student mismatch or weak teachers should be ad- 
dressed by a principal in any case— not just in looping situation. Looping 
mayencourageprinci palstoact morestronglytoaddressthese problems. 

The findings concerning benefits of looping mostly reflect its social 
advantagesfor students. Thereappearstobea paucity of recent empirical 
studi es targeti ng t he academi c effects of I oopi ng, especi al I y its effects on 
student academic achievement. The present study aims to address the 
academic effects of I oopi ng. 

Within a large urban school system in the state of Florida, 26 
elementary schools used looping in the 1999-2000 school year. In these 
school s, I oopi ng was i mpl emented i n a var i ety of ways. I n certai n school s, 
only gifted students or students in the Advanced Academic Placement 
program participated in looping, while in others, students in regular 
classes took part in it. In some schools, only one or two classes 
parti ci pated i n loopi ng, whereas i n others, al I cl asses i n particul ar grade 
levels took part in it. In addition, looping patterns were organized 
differently among schools. I n certai n schools, the I oopi ng occurred i n fi rst 
and second grades, and then in third and fourth grades, while in some 
other schools it was implemented in the second and third grades only. 
This evaluation of the practice of looping was intended to explore its 
effect on student instructional outcomes, attendance, and retention 
rates, as well as to assess principals' and teachers' reactions to looping. 

Method 


This study intended to explore the academic effects of looping 
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regarding general education students (as opposed to gifted or advanced 
pi acement students) who compl eted a two-year "I oop. " A 1 1 26 el ementa ry 
school s that used I oopi ng du ri ng the 1999-2000 school year were consi d- 
ered. Of the 26 schools, 11 were in the first year of the loop or had only 
gifted or Advanced Academi c P I acement program students parti ci pati ng 
in looping. Accordingly, these schools were excluded. Then, for the 
purpose of making necessary comparisons, two student samples were 
created. These twosamples represented students parti ci pati ng i n I oopi ng 
and matching peers not participating in it. Clearly, it was necessary to 
assure that students in the twosamples were similar in terms of their 
demographiccharacteristicsand academic achievement beforetheloop- 
i ng began— i n the 1997-1998 school year. 

Looping Sample Si nee looping is a multiyear program, only students 
who were in this programfor its entire duration could reap all its benefits. 
Thus, theLoopingSampleincluded all those studentsfrom looping cl asses 
of selected schools who were taught by the same teacher during the 1998- 
1999 and 1999-2000 school years. This sampleconsisted of 612 students. 

Matching Sample. The Matching Sample was created in two stages. 
First, students in the Looping Sample were matched to those students of 
non-looping schools in the school system who stayed in the same school 
during 1998-1999 and 1999-2000 school years and who matched the 
students i n the Loopi ng Sample i n terms of gender, racefethni city, status 
on free/reduced lunch, pri mary exceptional ity, and E ngl ish for Speakersof 
Other L anguages (E SOL ) level . This procedure created a group of possi ble 
"matches" for each student i n the Loopi ng Sample. Then, for each student 
in the Looping Sample, the results in reading comprehension and math- 
ematics applications on the 1998 Stanford Achievement Test, Eighth 
Edition, were used to choose one person who best matched the student in 
the Looping Sample in terms of academic achievement. (Thecloseness of 
thematch wasestabl ished by mi ni mizi ngthesumofthesquared deviations 
of mathematics and reading test scores from those of the student in the 
Loopi ng Sample.) M ost of thestudents i n the M atchi ng Sample(410) were 
matched to their counterparts in the Looping Sample using both the 
demographic and the achievement criteria above. The remaining 202 
students did not partici pate in the 1998 Stanford Achievement Test dueto 
their grade levels; therefore, they were matched to their peers in the 
Loopi ng Sample on al I of the demographic parameters I isted above. 

The closeness of the academic achievement match between students 
in the two samples above is evident from a comparison of the 1998 
achievement results (prior tothe begi nni ng of a two-year loop). The mean 
scaled score in mathematics was 611.5 for the students in the Looping 
Sample, which was very close to 612.1, the mean scaled score for their 
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counterparts i n the M atchi ng Sample. Si mi larly, the mean scaled score i n 
readi ng was 606.6 for students i n the Loopi ng Sample and 606.7 for thei r 
peersintheMatchingSample, an almost identical figure.Thedemographic 
characteristics of students in both samples are shown in Table 1. 

Academic Achievement Comparisons. The norm-referenced compo- 
nent of the Florida Comprehensive Assessment Test (FCAT) adminis- 
tered in March 2000 was used to compare the academic achievement of 
students i n theLoopi ngand Matching Samples. (Thestateof Florida used 
aspecial edition oftheStanford AchievementTest, Ninth Edition, asthe 
norm-referenced component of the F CAT.) Si nee the mean achievement 
results in reading and mathematics obtained before the beginning of the 
loop (in March of 1998) were virtually identical for students in the two 
samples, no statistical adjustment for prior achievement was necessary. 
Consequently, the pai red-samples t-test was usedtostatistically compare 
the reading and mathematics achievement outcomes for students in the 
Loopi ngand MatchingSamples.Thistestrequiresthedatabeavailablefor 
each student in a matched pair of students. Mathematics applications 
results were available for 581 matched pairs of students, and reading 
comprehension resultswereavailablefor577 matched student pairs. (The 
restofthestudentseitherdidnotpartici pateinthenorm-referencedFCAT 
or thei r tests were in val i dated. )T her efore, 581 and 577 pai red achievement 
scores in mathematics and reading respectively were used for academic 
comparisons of students i n the Loopi ng and M atchi ng Samples. 

Attendanceand Retention Comparisons. The end-of-year data for the 
1999-2000 school year wereusedtocomparetheattendanceand retention 
rates of students i n the Loopi ng and M atchi ng Samples. These data were 
avail able for all 612 students in both samples. The pai red-samples t-test 
was used tocomparethedifferences in theaverage number of days absent 


Tablel 

Student DemographicCharact eristics 



Race/Ethnicity 

Gender 


White 

Black 






Non- 

Non- 






Hisp. 

Hisp. 

Hisp. 

Other 

Female Male 

Grade 2 (n =185) 

9% 

2% 

87% 

2% 

52% 

48% 

Grade 3 (n =28) 

0% 

68% 

21% 

11% 

50% 

50% 

Grade 4 (n =296) 

9% 

12% 

77% 

2% 

55% 

45% 

Grade 5 (n =103) 

7% 

50% 

43% 

0% 

52% 

48% 

Total (n =612) 

8% 

18% 

72% 

2% 

54% 

46% 
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between the 1998-1999 and 1999-2000 school yearsfor students i n thetwo 
samples. The log odds analysis was conducted tocomparethe numbers of 
students not promoted to the next grade level in the two groups. 

Principals' Survey. Principals of the elementary schools that used 
looping in the 1999-2000 school year were surveyed. The Principal 
Questionnaire consisted of eight true-false questions designed to mea- 
sure respondents' opi nions about the benefits of loopi ng and three open- 
ended questions asking principals to describe the criteria for selecting 
teachers to be involved in looping, and the advantages and shortcomings 
of loopi ng as it was i mpl emented i n thei r schools. The pri nci pals of al I 26 
elementary schools in which looping took place during the 1999-2000 
school year were asked to complete the survey. Eighteen of them 
returned completed questionnaires (69% return rate). 

Teachers' Survey. All teachers in the school system who were 
i nvolved in loopi ngweresurveyed.TheTeacher Questionnai reconsisted 
of two parts. Thefi rst part, containing 14 true-false items, was intended 
to measure respondents' reactions to looping; the second part, which 
consisted of two open-ended items, asked teachers to describe the 
advantages and shortcomings of looping as it was implemented in their 
schools. I n al 1 , 96 teachers were asked to parti ci pate i n the survey; 69 of 
them returned completed questionnaires (72% return rate). However, 
only 58 questionnai res wereusedfortheanalysis(60%rate), becausethe 
remaining 11 teachers were in their first year of the loop and did not 
parti ci pate i n the loopi ng i n the past. 1 1 is general I y bel i eved that most of 
the benefits of looping are realized during the second year of the loop, 
which impliesthattheseteacherswerenot intheposition toanswer most 
of the questions about the benefits of loopi ng. 

1 1 shoul d be noted that i t was not possi bl etosel ect teachers randoml y 
for participation in looping, nor was it possible to assign teachers or 
students randomly to looping and non-looping cl asses. Consequently, the 
findings reported below should be understood accordingly. 

Results 

Thecomparison of academic achievement for students in the Looping 
Sampleand thei r counterparts i n the M atchi ng Sampl e was based on the 
results of the norm-referenced partoftheFCAT administered in March 
2000. Theoutcomes are presented separatel y for the readi ng comprehen- 
sion and mathematics applications sections of the test. 

Readi ngAchia/ement Results. Si nee the number of students in each 
grade level wasthesamefor both samples, it was possi bletocomparethe 
scaled scores for thetwosamples across al I grade levels. A pai red-sampl e 
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t-test was performed to determi ne whether the students i n the Loopi ng 
Sample, as a group, scored significantly higher on the reading compre- 
hension section of theFCAT than did students in the Matching Sample. 
The results indicated that the mean scaled score for students in the 
Looping group (M_ =634, SD =42) was significantly greater than that for 
students i n the M atchi nggroup (M_ =628, SD =44), t (576) =3.78, p <.001. 
The95%confidence interval ofthedifferencescoreswas(2.93, 9.29). The 
standardized effect size index d was .16, a value generally considered 
small. The magnitude of the effect size index indicatesthat an average 
student i n the L oopi ng Sampl eoutperformed about 56%of students i n the 
Matching Sample on the reading comprehension part of the F CAT. In 
terms of the raw scores, an average student in the Looping group 
answered twotothree more multi pi e-choice questions correctly than did 
an averagestudent i n theM atchi nggroup. (The maxi mum raw scorewas 
between 40 and 54 points depending on the grade level.) 

Furthermore, the students in the Looping Sample consistently 
outperformed the students in the Matching Sample on the reading 
comprehension section of theFCAT across thedifferent grade levelsthat 
thesamples comprised. The mean readingscaled scores of students in the 
Looping Sample were higher than those of students in the Matching 
Samplefor al I grade levels. The readi ng achievement results, expressed 
as percent i I e r a n ks cor respon dingtothemeanscaled scores for st u dents 
in both samples, are presented in Table 2. 

It can be seen that students in the Looping Sample on average have 
substantially higher percentile scores than do their counterparts in the 
M atchi ng Sample. The difference i n percenti le ranks that correspond to 
mean scaled scores for students in the two samples varies from four to 


Table2 

Reading Achievement Results on the FCAT (Norm-Referenced Test) 
by Grade Level 



Percenti leCorresponding 
to the Mean Scaled Score 

Difference 
in Percentile Scores 


Looping 

Sample 

Matching 

Sample 

Looping/ 

Matching 

Grade2 (n =159) 

68 

63 

+5 

Grade 3 (n = 27) 

61 

53 

+8 

Grade 4 (n =293) 

63 

58 

+5 

Grade 5 (n =98) 

38 

34 

+4 


Note: Some of the percentiles are interpolated. 
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ei ght percent i I e poi nts, a si zabl e amou nt . T h i s effect i s consi stent across 
all grade levels included in the samples. 

Mathematics Achievement Results. The mathematics applications 
section of the norm-referenced part of the FCAT was used to make 
academic achievement comparisons for students in the Looping and 
Matching Samples. A pai red-sample t-test was performed to determine 
whether the students in the Looping Sample, as a group, scored signifi- 
cantly higher on themathematicsapplicationssection of theF CAT than did 
students in the Matching Sample. The results indicated that the mean 
scaled score for students in the Looping group (M_ =628, SD =39) was 

significantly greater than that for students intheMatchinggroupQM = 620 , 

SD = 42), t (579) = 4.95, p < .001. The 95% confidence interval of the 
differ encescores was (4.68, 10.83). Thestandardized effect si zeindexd was 
.21, a value generally considered small. The magnitude of the effect size 
index indicates that an average student in the Looping Sample outper- 
formed about 58%of students i n the M atch i ng Sampl eon themathemati cs 
applications part of the FCAT. An average student in the Looping group 
answered two to three more multi pie-choice questions correctly than did 
an average student in the Matching group. (The maxi mum raw score was 
between 46 and 48 points depending on the grade level.) 

M oreover, students i n the Loopi ng Sample outperformed thei r peers 
in the Matching Sampleon the mathematics application section of the 
FCAT across all grade levels represented in both samples. The mean 
mathematics scaled scores of students in the Looping Sample were 
higher than those of students in the Matching Sample across all grade 
levels.Theresultsof these comparisons, expressed in ter ms of percentile 
ranks corresponding to the mean scalescores, arepresented inTable3. 


Table3 

M athematics Achievement Results on theF CAT (Norm-ReferencedT est) 
by Grade Level 



PercentileCorresponding 
to the Mean Scaled Score 

Difference 
in Percentile Scores 


Loopi ng 
Sample 

Matching 

Sample 

Looping/ 

Matching 

Grade 2 (n =163) 

71 

64 

+7 

Grade 3 (n =27) 

69 

61 

48 

Grade 4 (n =292) 

66 

57 

49 

Grade 5 (n =98) 

59 

53 

46 


Note: Some of the percentiles are interpolated. 
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It can beseen that students in theLoopi ng Sample havesubstanti ally 
higher percentile ranks on the mathematics applications section of the 
FCAT than do their peers in the Matching Sample. The difference in 
performance expressed by percentile ranks corresponding to the mean 
scaled scores for students in the two samples varies from six to nine 
percentilepoi nts— aconsiderableamount.Thiseffect is consistent for all 
grade levels that the samples comprise. 

AttendanceCompari sons. Theattendance of students in the Looping 
and M atchi ng Samples wascompared. As mentioned earl ier, students i n 
the Looping and Match ingSampleswereequated on several demographic 
characteristicsand matched on academic performance measured priorto 
the begi nni ngof the loop. However, students in thetwosamples were not 
matched on the absenteeism figures. As shown in Table 4, the average 
numbers of days absent during the 1998-1999 school year (thefirst year 
of the loop) were different: approximately eight for students in the 
Looping Sample and seven for their matching counterparts. Since 
students in thetwosamples had different attendance levels during the 
first year of the loop, it was necessary to examine the differences 
(i ncreases or decreases) i n the average numbers of days absent between 
the second and first years of the loop for students in the Looping and 
M atchi ng Samples. A pai red samples t-test was performed todetermi ne 
whether a decrease in the average number of days absent between the 
1998-1999 and 1999-2000 school years for students in the Looping Sample 
was greater than that for students i n the M atchi ng Sample. The results 
showed that thedecrease i n the mean n umber of days absent for students 
in the Looping group (M_ = .78, SD =5.14) was significantly greater than 
that for students in the Matching group (M_ =-.18, SD =5.71), t (611) = 
3.08, p= .001. The 95 % confidence interval of the difference in the 
decrease of the number of days absent was (.35, 1.57). The standardized 
effect size index d was .12, a small value. 

Students in almost all grade levels represented in the Looping 
Sample exhibited improved attendance. The average number of days 
absent decreased by approxi mately one or two days for students i n the 
second, third, and fifth grades between the two academic years and 
remained at virtually the same level for the fourth graders. The actual 
absenteeism figuresduringthel998-1999and 1999-2000 school years for 
the two student groups are shown i n Table 4. 

The evidence collected indi catethat students in the Looping Sample 
i mproved thei r attendance from one academic year tothe next, whi lethe 
attendance levels of students in the Matching Sample decreased during 
the same period. This fact suggests that looping had a positive effect on 
student attendance. 
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Table4 

Average N umber of Days Absent 



Looping Sample 

Matching Sample 


1998- 

1999- 

In- 

1998- 

1999- 

In- 


1999 

2000 

crease/ 

1999 

2000 

crease/ 


School 

School 

De- 

School 

School 

De- 


Year 

Year 

crease 

Year 

Year 

crease 

Grade 2 (n =185) 

9.4 

8.2 

-1.2 

9.1 

8.3 

-.8 

GRADE 3(n =28) 

7.4 

5.0 

-2.4 

5.5 

5.4 

-.1 

Grade 4 (n =296) 

7.2 

7.0 

-.2 

6.5 

6.9 

+.4 

Grade 5 (n =103) 

8.0 

6.7 

-1.3 

6.5 

7.8 

+1.3 

Total (n =612) 

8.0 

7.2 

-.8 

7.2 

7.4 

+.2 


Note: Thegrade levels shown arefor the 1999-2000 school year. 


Student Retention Comparisons. The retention figures for students 
in the Looping Sample in the 1999-2000 school year (the second year of 
the loop) and that of their counterparts in the Matching Sample were 
compared. The overall retention figures show that only two students in 
the L oopi ng Sampl e were retai ned as compared to seven students i n the 
Matching Sample (seeTable 5). A log odds analysis was conducted to 
determine whether the number of students in the Looping group who 
were held back at theend of 1999-2000 school year was smal I er than the 
corresponding figure for students in the Matching group. The two 
variables were group with two levels (Looping or Matching) and student 
status with two levels (promoted tothenext grade level or held back). The 
results showed that the odds ratio was 3.53, i ndi cati ng that a student i n 
the Loopi ng group was 3.53 ti mes more I i kely to be promoted to the next 
grade level than a student in the Matching group. When the log odds test 
of significance was performed, it was found that atthecommon ,05level 
of significancetherewas not sufficient evidencetosay that the students 
in the Looping Sample had a significantly different chance of being 
promoted to the next grade level than students i n the M atchi ng Sample 


Table5 

Retention Results of the 1999-2000 School Y ear by Grade Level 


Promoted to the 
Next Grade 

Held 

Back 

Odds of Odds 

Promotion Ratio 

Looping Sample 

610 

2 

305 

3 53 

Matching Sample 

605 

7 

86.43 
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(p = .06). Of course, the same result would be considered significant at a 
less stringent .1 level. 

Teacher and School Principal Surveys. Eighteen principals and 60 
teachers of looping classes were surveyed. The results show that most 
participants believed that looping had a positive effect on students' 
learning in their schools. 

Proponents of looping usually state that teachers in looping classes 
gain some learning time at the beginning of the second year of the loop, 
becausethey do not need to I earn their students' names, personalities, and 
learning styles. In our survey, almost all principals (94%) and most 
teachers (91%) agreed with this statement and indicated that looping 
increasedthetimeavailabletoteachersatthebeginningofthesecondyear 
of the loop (see Table 6). Another advantage of looping asserted by its 
supporters isthat it increasesthetimeavailabletoslowerstudentstolearn 
thebasicski I Is. M ost of thepri nci pals (89%) andthemajority of theteachers 
surveyed (71%) agreed with hi sassertion . I n additi on, most pri nci pal s (89%) 
and the majority of teachers surveyed (72%) stated that looping enhanced 
the working relationship between teachers and students. Finally, most 
principals (94%) and nearly all teachers (95%) indicated that overall, 
looping increased the effectiveness of classroom instruction. 

There was one area, however, where the teachers' opinions differed 


Table6 

Opinions about Looping 

Percent in Agreement 


Princi pals 
(n = 18) 

T eachers 
(n =60) 

Looping increases the instructional time 
avail able to teachers at the beginning of 
the second year of the loop. 

94% 

91% 

With looping, slower students have more 
time to learn the basic skills. 

89% 

71% 

Looping enhances the quality of the 
working relationships between teachers 
and students. 

89% 

72% 

Looping increases parental involvement 
in education. 

72% 

46% 

Overall, looping enhances the 
effectiveness of classroom instruction. 

94% 

95% 
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from pri nci pals’. M orethan half of thepri nci pals (72%) stated that I oopi ng 
raised parental involvement in education, but only 46% of the teachers 
agreed with this statement. 

I n additi on tothequesti ons that were posed to both the pri nci pal sand 
teachers and presented in Table 6, there were some questions that only 
pri nci pals or teachers were asked. The repl ies tothequestions di reded to 
principals revealed that most principals (89%) believed that looping 
decreasesthe number of disci pi i nary problems i n schools. A smal I number 
of principals (11%) thought that only experienced teachers should teach 
loopingcl asses. Only ll%of pri nci palssurveyedstatedthatthey often had 
to deal with student-teacher or parent-teacher personality confl ids. 

When teachers were asked a si mi lar question, 37% of them i ndicated 
that I oopi ng i ncreasesthechance of student-teacher personal ity confl id. 
The majority of teachers (75%) were concerned that, with looping, 
teachers sometimes ha veto deal with an unreason able pa rent for a long 
time, but at the same time, 83% of teachers stated that parents of 
students i n I oopi ngcl asses usual ly havegood worki ng rel ationshi ps with 
teachers. All teachers stated that loopingenablesteacherstoaccumulate 
detailed knowledge about their students, and most teachers (93%) 
indicated that looping helps them to individualize instrudion. The 
majority of teachers (88%) believed that looping increasestimeavailable 
to slower students to learn the basic skills. Nearly all teachers (98%) 
indicated that students in I oopi ngcl asses feel less apprehensive at the 
begi nni ng of the second year of the loop. T eachers also strongly bel i eved 
that they shoul d be al lowed to choose whether to parti ci pate i n loopi ng. 
All teachers surveyed expressed this opinion. However, this convidion 
does not imply that the majority of the teachers had reservations about 
participating in looping. In fad, just the opposite was the case: the 
majority of theteachers surveyed (81%) stated that, given a choice, they 
would liketo teach a looping class again. 

In addition torespondingtothetrue/falsequestions, most pri nci pals 
(89%) and the majority of teachers (75%) provided comments about 
looping as it was implemented in their schools. Most of the comments 
described advantages of looping. Remarkably, all 16 principals who 
commented on loopingstatedthattheydid notseeanydrawbackstothis 
pradice. A number of teachers who commented on the program ex- 
pressed the same opinion. Very few comments from teachers addressed 
the disadvantages of looping. Only four teachers voiced concerns about 
possi blestudent-teacher personal ity confl id, and threeteachers poi nted 
out parent-teacher misunderstanding as a detriment to looping. By 
contrast, 25teachers i ndicated that loopi ng al lowed themtogai n i n-depth 
knowledge about their students’ academic strengths and weaknesses, 
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personalities, and learning styles. This knowledge, in turn, allowed 
teachers tostart instructional activities immediately at the beginning of 
the second year of the loop; no time was spent getting acquainted with 
students. One teacher wrote, "I really likethe head start looping allows 
one to have during the course of the new school year. Personalities are 
known and personal relationships have been established. As a result, 
time on task is increased and behavior problems are minimized." 

Several principals surveyed commented on the way teachers are 
selected to work with loopi ng cl asses. The majority of the pri nci pals who 
provided these comments i ndicated that they selected teachers based on 
their requests. In two elementary schools all classes in grades one and 
two, and then three and four participated in looping. 

The pri nci pals' and teachers' survey results i ndicatethat the major- 
ity of partici pants i n both groups had positive attitudes toward loopi ng. 
The majority of respondents i n both groups stated that loopi ng provided 
more time to slower students to learn basic skills. Most respondents 
indicated that looping allowed teachers to gain learning time at the 
beginning of the second year of the loop, and nearly all principals and 
teachers surveyed stated that looping enhanced the effectiveness of the 
classroom instruction. I n addition, although all teachers believed that 
they should be given a choice on whether to partici pate in looping, most 
teachers surveyed indicated that, given a choice, they would like to 
partici patein looping again. 


Conclusions 

Findings based on analyses of student academic performance, reten- 
tion and absenteeism figures, and teacher and pri nci pal surveys indicate 
that loopi nghasa beneficial educational effect on students, andthat it is 
viewed positively by school personnel. 

The results of theanalyses of student academic achievement demon- 
strate that students in the Looping Sample, as a group, exhibited 
significantly higher academic performance on the reading comprehen- 
sion and mathematicsapplicationssectionsoftheFCAT than did students 
in the Matching Sample. Furthermore, students in the Looping Sample 
substantially outperformed their matched counterparts in both areas 
across al I grade levels i nci uded i n the samples. These facts suggest that 
participation in looping increased student academic achievement. 

Theresultoftheanalysisofstudent'sabsenteeismfiguresshowsthat 
students in the Looping Sample, as a group, improved their attendance 
between the fi rst and second years of the loop. The average attendance 
of Matching Sample students declined during the same period. This 
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finding suggests that participation in looping improved student atten- 
dance. 

The results of the student retention figures demonstrated that the 
number of students i n the Loopi ng Sample retai ned after the 1999-2000 
school year was signifi cantly lower than thecorrespondingfigurefor the 
Matching Sample. This suggests that participation in looping reduced 
student retention. 

Most principals and teachers surveyed had positive opinions about 
looping. The majority of respondents agreed that looping enhanced a 
working relationship between teachers and their students. Further- 
more, most teachers and pr i nci pal s surveyed stated that I oopi ng provi ded 
moretime for slower students to learn basic ski I Is. Moreover, almost all 
respondents i ndicated that, with loopi ng, teacherscan gai n learni ngti me 
at thebeginningofthesecond year of the loop, and nearly all respondents 
stated that looping had a positive impact on learning in their schools. 
Most teachers surveyed were enthusiastic about looping. Although all 
teachers surveyed believed that teachers should be allowed to decide 
whether to participate in looping, most of them stated that they would 
like to participate in looping again. Finally, principals' and teachers' 
repliestothequestionnai res indicated that, in their opinion, the benefits 
of loopi ng greatly outweighed its drawbacks. 

These findings suggest that looping can become a feasible school 
restructuring choice providing valuable educational benefits without 
significantly increasing operational costs. 
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